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Ninth Century Wooden Mask 

IN the February Bulletin was published an early Japanese mask* 
of the head of a Bodhisattva, which is the epitome of fourteenth 
century repression. In this number is illustrated a mask four 
hundred years earlier than that other, typical of the very height of 
expressive grotesque. Both masks we owe to the generosity of the 
late Mr. John T. Morris who purchased them on one of his trips to the 
Orient. It could hardly have been realized when he brought them 
over, that these two would prove to be the earliest and, in some ways, 
the most important examples which would ever leave Japan, for it is 
safe to say that the days of such haphazard discoveries are over, and 
the Japanese Imperial Commission for the Preservation and Cata- 
loguing of Antiquities has long ago set the seal of National Treasure 
on all the known early and important masks. 

Ancient literature and modern scholarship are almost equally 
barren of references to the paraphernalia of the Bugaku dramatic 
dances which barely persist to the present day. It is well-known that 
certain demoniacal and godlike characters were represented, and the 
mask in the Pennsylvania Museum was no doubt worn by an actor 
who took the part of a demigod, or of an evil spirit. 

While the generations of sculptors who produced the masks used 
for the No dramas from the end of the fifteenth century to the modern 
decadence are well-known, one cannot hazard even a guess at the 
tradition or the family of the man who made this mask. Undoubtedly 
he lived in Yamato or in the adjoining region of Yamashiro ; probably 
he was a priest who made temple images and dramatic masks. Every 
year at the season of the Matsuri or festival of the local shrine, which 
no doubt was both Buddhist and Shinto in character, the robes, the 
banners, the portable shrines and lanterns, together with such masks 
as this, were brought out from the temple storehouse to be used in 
procession through the streets and finally in the archaic dances per- 
formed on a high wooden platform within the temple compound. 
Every village boy was familiar with this mediaeval morality play, 
and knew more of the character represented by our mask than does 
the eminent scholar of today. It is doubtful if even the name of the 
part in which it was used can be correctly determined. Almost surely 
the lines spoken and the stage business have been lost. Vaguely we 
believe that India and China provided the origins of it all, for the 
forms of the musical instruments which were used can be seen cut 
in the living rock of the fifth century cave-chapels in China, and 
painted on the walls of the caves of Ellora and A junta. 

There are certain parallels to the form of this mask which may 



* Note. By Mr. Tomita of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, I am encour- 
aged to put on record the possibility that the mask published in the February 
Bulletin was originally the face of a statue. He also tells me that it surely 
represents a Bodhisattva, almost certainly Kwannon. He can find no refer- 
ence to the appearance of Kwannon in any drama but the No series. 
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possibly be traced in China, and Java, and India, and the South Seas, 
but no man dare say that he has unravelled the tangled skein of 
evidence. It remains therefore to study the actual form before us. 
Stylistically it cannot be far amiss to attribute its period to the early 
years of the Fujiwara regime, or even to the last of the Tempyo 
period — a range of a hundred years before the last quarter of the 
ninth century.* The few examples in Japan which are unmistakably 
of the same period are always quoted as being of the Tempyo period. 
But they lack something of true Tempyo suavity as we know it in 
the scores of dated statues. Unless those times are misunderstood 
by us, the artists contented themselves with a perfection of Chinese 
T'ang forms made elegant by a hint from India direct. It is hard to 
imagine them producing such peaked leanness, so little tinged with 
the mannerisms of the Buddhist academy. But perhaps this is too 
ingenious and our mask with its few companions represents another 
tradition of that day, a parallel contemporary style. Till this is proved 
it is best to stick to the ninth century w T hen the comparison with 
dated Buddhist sculpture is not so strained. 

The wood is probably hi no hi (chamaecyparis obtusa), soft and 
apt for the sculptor's chisel, still the favorite of the Japanese carver. 
Its pungent sap discourages insects and the grain is as perfect as was 
that of the old American white pine. The fact that this example 
fits over the whole head of the wearer, instead of being tied across 
his face, is a sign of antiquity. It is in fact a false head rather than 
a mask, and the inner surface follows with a certain amount of 
fidelity the outside contours. This inside seems to have been left 
bare, but the face was covered with gesso lacquered and colored. 
The upper lip, the eyebrows and the top of the head are pierced with 
large holes (^ inch in diameter) set far apart, into which were 
securely pegged bunches of horse or cow hair, the bristly stubs of 
which still remain. It is important to notice that human hair was 
not used, and that neither cloth nor paper was laid on below the 
lacquer. The modern silk cord passes through holes just in front of 
the ear lobes. Doubtless when the mask was in use there was no 
need for an attachment to the shoulders of the wearer. It fitted 
securely and completely over his head, and one cannot be certain 
that these holes were contemporary with the mask. 

The mouth is slightly open with the lips bared in a grin showing 
the thick teeth with long eye-teeth curving to the side. The lower lip 
has split off on the grain of the wood and been roughly restored to its 
original contour. 

Unlike many of the mediaeval and late Japanese masks, the 
expression of the face cannot be defined with a single word or named 



* Note. Arbitrarily assuming the year 876 A.D., which ended the Jogwan 
era, to be the limit of what we call "Jogwan" in style, the previous hundred 
years would cover amply the transition period of Konin, to which I attribute 
this mask. 
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by an emotion. Fear, hate, malice, delight, resignation are some of 
those familiar to us. But here, with the shift in shadow comes a 
play of expression that cannot be caught. The eyebrows are arched 
as if in affected surprise. While the grin is huge, it is not precisely 
horrible. Almost, the effect is of some clumsily malformed creature 
who suddenly says boo! to frighten a child. As part of a Morality 
play or a Mystery, it was quite sufficient to draw a laugh from the 
rustics gathered on the grass below the little stage. Perhaps it was 
some spirit in the old Indian legend, or possibly used merely in the 
buffoonery between the acts. For the fair of those days was no 
Oberammergau for reverent tourists. It was a holiday with harlotry 
players, shooting bouts, wrestling, drinking, and praying and at the 
end, a substantial number of pious pennies in the shrine box. The 
gods stalked and gesticulated on the stage, while the juggler and 
the story-teller and the sweetmeat seller set up rival attractions all 
about the sacred enclosure, and even the man who pulled teeth with 
his fingers held his crowd fascinated. 

An early dance mask, like this is far more a part of the life of 
its time, and a more spirited and pungent memory than the labelled 
and documented masterpieces of Mansho, carver of masks for the 
great interpreters of No at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
His delicate lacquered shells are preserved with camphor chips and 
wadded silk pads in black lacquered boxes, brought out perhaps to be 
reverently fingered by a connoisseur, or more rarely still, worn at a 
performance by the Tokyo Society of No. Ours is a merry heathenish 
thing, battered and nicked, with its bristles worn to the stumps by 
centuries of honest labor amusing the groundlings. There is less of the 
individual work of art about it than of folk art, like a ballad or a 
street cry, used for years. Only when we are poverty-stricken for 
such realities do we think to put it in a Museum with a ticket on it. 
Art is there in the subtlest form as well as the most obvious. Not only 
was the unnamed sculptor able to carve a wooden block into a splen- 
did and living grotesque, but there is something of mediaeval Japan 
— the very origins of the theatre, the art of pantomime and of 
dramatic dance to be understood from this one object. 

To show how important masks have become, even in Japan, it is 
interesting to note that there are only eighty-three in the list of 
National Treasure. Of these, fifty-three are definitely listed as made 
for the Bugaku drama, and twenty-one for Gigaku. The rest are 
undetermined. Barely a score of them all are as early as our exam- 
ple. Perhaps none are finer. The hope that in our Oriental excur- 
sions we may turn up others comparable to it is vain. But in the 
Imperial Museums of Nara, Kyoto, and in the storehouses of the 
ancient temples of Horyuji and Todaiji, are its few aged cronies — fat 
and silly, or lean and wrinkled, the shapes that convulsed the sim- 
ple villagers or caused their flesh to creep, as they sat half the night 
watching the show under the stars, by the shifting glare of fire 
baskets hung about from the limbs of great temple trees. L. W. 
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